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ABSTRACT 

In 1994-95, all Illinois public colleges and 
universities and some Illinois private colleges and universities are 
required to submit reviews of their baccalaureate programs in 
education (primarily teacher preparation programs) and academic 
programs at all levels in the fields of English language/literature 
and mathematics. This package of materials was issued preparatory to 
the campus reviews, to identify issues that should be addressed in 
the review reports. The background information on analysis of teacher 
preparation programs discusses program approval by the State 
Superintendent of Education in consultation with the State Teacher 
Certification Board, teacher supply *nd demand trends, comparative 
costs, program quality and effectiveness, and specific issues that 
universities are asked to address. The background information on 
analysis of English language and literature programs focuses on 
trends in student enrollments and degrees conferred in English 
programs at Baccalaureate, Master's, and Doctoral levels; speech 
programs at all three levels; programs in other specialized fields; 
and issues that universities are asked to address in their review 
reports. The background information on analysis of mathematics 
programs outlines enrollment and annual degrees conferred at the 
Bachelor s, Master 1 s, and Doctoral levels and specific issues to be 
addressed in program review reports. (JDD) 
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Item #5 
July 12, 1994 



STATE OF ILLINOIS 
BOARD OF HIGHER EDUCATION 



PUBLIC UNIVERSITY PROGRAM REVIEW: STATEWIDE ANALYSES 



By statute, the Board of Higher Education is responsible for periodically reviewing academic 
3 programs offered by all public colleges and universities and by some private colleges and universities. 

As part of the P»Q»P initiative, the state-level program review process for public university academic 
programs was revised in 1993-94. This revision calls for public universities to submit reviews of 
similar programs in the same year within an eight-year review cycle and for the Board of Higher 
Education staff to identify issues to be addressed in a statewide analysis the year prior to the campus 



reviews. 



The first programs reviewed under this revised process were health professions' education 
programs The statewide analysis, Policy Issues in Education for the Health Professions, was presented 
to the Board in May 1993, followed by the adoption of policy recommendations, Policy 
Recommendations for Health Professions' Education, in September 1993. Campus reviews of health 
professions' education programs were submitted to the Board as part of the annual Resource 
Allocation and Management Program (RAMP) in July 1994. The results of campus reviews of health 
professions' education programs will be reported to the Board in the fall, along with recommendations 
for any further program changes indicated. 

University program reviews to be completed in 1994-95 include baccalaureate programs in 
education, primarily teacher preparation programs, and academic programs at all levels m the fields 
of English language and literature and mathematics. Item #5A presents the statewide analysis of 
undergraduate teacher preparation programs, as well as statewide issues to be addressed by the 
universities during their reviews. Item #5B presents the statewide analysis of English language and 
literature programs at all levels, and Item #5C presents the statewide analysis of mathematics 
programs at all levels. 
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Item #5 A 
July 12, 1994 

STATE OF ILLINOIS 
BOARD OF HIGHER EDUCATION 



REVIEW OF UNDERGRADUATE TEACHER PREPARATION PROGRAMS: 

STATEWIDE ANALYSIS 

By statute, the Board of Higher Education is responsible for periodically reviewing academic 
programs offered by all public colleges and universities and by some private colleges and universities. 
As part of the P«Q«P initiative, the state-level program review process for public university academic 
programs was revised in 1993-94. This revision calls for public universities to submit reviews of 
similar programs in the same year within an eight-year review cycle and for the Board of Higher 
Education staff to identify issues to be addressed in a statewide analysis the year prior to the campus 
reviews. 

The first programs reviewed under this revised process were health professions* education 
programs. The statewide analysis, Policy Issues in Education for the Health Professions, was presented 
to the Board in May 1993, followed by the adoption of policy recommendations, Policy 
Recommendations for Health Professions' Education, in September 1993. Campus reviews of health 
professions* education programs were submitted to the Board as part of the annual Resource 
Allocation and Management Program (RAMP) in July 1994. The results of campus reviews of health 
professions* education programs will be reported to the Board in the fall, along with recommendations 
for any further program changes indicated 

University program reviews to be completed in 1994-95 include baccalaureate programs in 
education, primarily teacher preparation programs, and academic programs at all levels in the fields 
of English language and literature and mathematics. The purpose of this report is to present a 
statewide analysis and to define issues in teacher education preparatory to the public universities* 
reviews of baccalaureate teacher preparation programs during 1994-95. Following an initial section 
on program approval, the analysis is presented in three sections: Supply and demand trends, 
comparative costs, and program quality and effectiveness. The concluding section presents specific 
issues the universities are asked to address in their review reports submitted in July 1995. 

Program Approval and Review 

State statute requires that programs preparing teachers for the public schools must be approved 
by the State Superintendent of Education in consultation with the State Teacher Certification Board 
which is housed within the State Board of Education. The State Teacher Certification Board and the 
Board of Higher Education have each established criteria for program approval and for periodic 
review. Differences in statutory authority result in differences in the definition of what constitutes 
a "program." Since the Board of Higher Education is responsible for authorizing institutions to grant 
degrees, the Board of Higher Education defines a program as an identifiable curriculum that leads to 
a specific degree - for example, a B.S. in Elementary Education. The State Teacher Certification 
Board defines a program as "a structured sequence of learning activities and experiences" designed to 
meet the requirements for certification and endorsement. State statute describes four teaching 
certificates: early childhood (birth through grade 3), elementary (Kindergarten through grade 9), high 
school (grades 6 through 12), and specialist (Kindergarten through grade 12). 

The difference in definition of a program results in differences in the way programs are counted 
in each system, that is, the number of institutions offering teacher preparation programs and the 
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number of programs that are offered in what fields for which type of certification. This difference is 
most apparent for programs preparing high school teachers. To illustrate, most students preparing 
to teach at the high school level earn their degree with a major in the discipline they plan to teach, 
while also completing the specific courscwork in education that is necessary for certification. Thus, 
in the Board of Higher Education's data system, students planning to teach high school English 
usually enroll in and graduate with a BJl in English rather than a B.S. in Secondary Education. Not 
all students who earn a B.A. in English, however, are preparing to teach. Thus, Board of Higher 
Education degrees-conferred data are not accurate measures of the supply of new teachers, especially 
at the secondary level. 

The State Teacher Certification Board has approved 24 institutions (11 public universities and 
13 private colleges and universities) to offer programs leading to early childhood certification, 
51 institutions (12 public universities and 39 private colleges and universities) to offer programs 
leading to elementary certification, and 50 institutions (12 public universities and 38 private colleges 
and universities) to offer programs leading to secondary certification in at least one teaching field. 
Programs leading to specialist certification are offered in art by 25 institutions, in music by 
33 institutions, in physical education by 26 institutions, and in one or more o? the seven categories 
of special education by 25 institutions. 

Both the Board of Higher Education and the State Teacher Certification Board also periodically 
review previously approved programs in education. The State Teacher Certification Board requires 
institutions to submit a self-study and then conducts a site visit every five years to judge compliance 
with Board-established standards and criteria. The revised Board of Higher Education program review 
process requires public universities to review similar programs on an eight-year cycle. At the campus 
level, program review is the primary vehicle for improving the quality and effectiveness of programs. 
At both the campus and state levels, the program review process provides the information on program 
need and quality necessary for setting priorities and evaluating productivity in the Priorities, Quality, 
and Productivity (P*Q*P) initiative. 

The results of previous program reviews, as well as statewide capacity and cost trends, served 
as the basis for staff's P*Q*P recommendations on program eliminations and consolidations in 
October 1992. Only nine baccalaureate programs in education offered by four public universities were 
included on the list of 190 recommended eliminations. Of these nine, four have been eliminated, two 
are in process of elimination, two are being reviewed further, and one was consolidated into another, 
related program. The staff also recommended that one university consider consolidating secondary 
teacher preparation programs offered by more than one college within the university. To date, two 
programs were eliminated, with other actions to be included in the campus' 1994 P*Q*P report. In 
addition to action on staff recommendations, one campus chose to eliminate six program options 
leading to secondary certification, two campuses eliminated three programs, and one is downsizing its 
program in elementary education. 

Teacher Supply and Demand Trends 

Many variables affect the supply of and demand for teachers. Demand depends upon the 
number of students enrolled in schools by grade level, the type of programs offered by elementary 
schools and the number of subjects offered by high schools, class size, and the financial resources 
available to schools to expand the number of teachers or to replace those leaving. Supply depends 
on the number of teachers already employed, the turnover rate, the number of newly prepared 
teachers, previously certified teachers seeking to re-enter teaching after an absence, uncertified degree- 
holders seeking teaching positions in nonpublic schools that do not require certification, and the 
availability of other job opportunities perceived to be more attractive. 
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State and National Trends and Projections 



In Illinois, the number of enrolled pre-Kindergarten through eighth grade children reached its 
nadir in 1986*87, increasing steadily since then to just under 1.6 million in 1991-92, representing a 
growth rate of about five percent. The number of enrolled high school students declined by 
12 percent from 1985-86 to 1990-91, increasing again by less than one percent to 589,000 in 1991-92. 
Between 1985-86 and 1991-92, the number of pre-Kindergarten teachers increased by 82 percent, 
Kindergarten teachers increased by 22 percent, and both elementary and special education teachers 
increased by nine percent, while the number of secondary teachers declined by five percent 

Through the 1980s, the turnover rate of full-time public school teachers averaged six percent 
downstate and five percent in the Chicago Public Schools, representing an average of 5,000 teachers 
per year. The turnover rate of full-time special education teachers averaged nine percent, or about 
1,400 teachers, per year. Throughout the 1970s and 1980s, the annual retirement rate for public 
school classroom teachers averaged two percent, or about 2,100 teachers, per year. However, the total 
number of Illinois public school teachers retiring as a result of the retirement-incentive program 
adopted by the General Assembly in 1993 may reach as high as 10 percent in 1994, the second and 
final year of the two-year program. 

Table 1 compares past trends in teacher supply and demand from State Board of Education 
data, trends in degrees conferred from Board of Higher Education data, and projections of teacher 
demand from the Illinois Occupational Information Coordinating Committee (IOICC) and from the 
U.S. Department of Labor's Bureau of Labor Statistics (BLS). As the table shows, the supply trends 
by certification level differ when comparing State Board of Education and Board of Higher Education 
information, due to differences in definition of program described above. The Board of Higher 
Education data include only students earning a degree in education, while the State Board of 
Education data include baccalaureate students completing certification requirements no matter their 
particular major, as well as post-baccalaureate students completing certification requirements during 
the year. While the numbers differ, the trends are similar, with two exceptions. First, Board of 
Higher Education data recorded a sharp decline in fiscal year 1993 in the number of students earning 
bachelor's degrees in elementary education, while the decline in the number of certification completers 
was much smaller. Second, the number of bachelor's degrees awarded in secondary education has 
been steady for the past four years, while the number of certification completers has risen slightly. 

State Board of Education-reported demand trends show a sharp increase in demand for 
Kindergarten and pre-Kindergarten teachers about 1990, although the number of unfilled vacancies 
declined thereafter. The average annual openings for early childhood teachers projected by the 
IOICC, however, exceed the current annual supply of newly certified early childhood teachers and, in 
Outlook 1990-2005, the BLS projects national employment growth rates of 41 percent for preschool 
and kindergarten teachers under a moderate economic growth scenario, a projection twice the 
projected growth rate of 20 percent for all occupations. The projected annual openings for 
elementary teachers in Illinois appears to balance recent supply, although the BLS projects a national 
employment growth rate of 23 percent through the year 2005. 

The demand for secondary teachers has fluctuated, with an overall slight increase. Annual 
projected job openings, which include also secondary specialists and vocational education teachers, 
considerably exceed recent trends in new hires but are only slightly higher than the current supply in 
Illinois. On the other hand, the BLS projects a growth rate of 34 percent for secondary teachers and 
27 percent for vocational education and training instructors. Supply and demand for secondary 
teachers, however, are not balanced within teaching fields. The demand for secondary-level English 
as a second language teachers as measured by the number of unfilled vacancies, for example, is both 
high and increasing rapidly. The number of unfilled vacancies in English and in the physical and life 
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ILLINOIS TEACHER SUPPLY AND DEMAND COMPARISONS AND PROJECTIONS 









Past Trends 






Illinois 
Projected 
Annual 


National 
Projected 
Growth 




1988 


1989 


1990 


1991 


1992 


1993 


Openings 


Rate 


Early Childhood Education 

Supply Trends 

Graduates from BHE- approved 
Baccalaureate Programs 


175 


197 


219 


260 


389 


206 


642 


41 % 

• 


SBE Certification Completers 


164 


240 


228 


222 


362 


420 






Demand Trends 

Number of FTE Unfilled Public 
School Vacancies as of December 1: 
Pre-Kindergarten & Kindergarten 






82.5 


3.5 


1.0 








Elementary Education 

Supply Trends 

Graduates from BHE- approved 
Baccalaureate Programs 


2,073 


2,071 


2,496 


2,469 


2,749 


1,788 


2,635 


23 % 


SBE Certification Completers 


2,573 


2,552 


2,954 


2,841 


3,644 


3,138 






Demand Trends 

New Hires of Beginning Teachers 
(Public Schools only) 


1,396 1 


1,493 1 


1,890 1 


2,769 1 










Percent of Graduates Who 
Reported Teaching Employment: 

In -State 
Out-of-State 




35,5 % 
7.8 


37.4 % 
9.3 


44.7 % 
7.6 










Number of FTE Untitled Public 
School Vacancies as of December 1: 
Regular Ele- atary 






76.0 


0.5 


1.0 








Secondary Education 

Supply Trends 

Graduates from BHE-approved 
Baccalaureate Programs 


1,154 


1,257 


1,346 


1,319 


1,377 


1,346 


2,310 


34 % 


SBE Certification Completers 


2,142 2 


1,807 2 


1 Od.0 2 




1,703 


1,696 






Demand Trends 

New Hires of Beginning Teachers 
(Public Schools only) 


646 


551 


544 


760 










Percent of Graduates Who 
Reported Teaching Employment: 

In -State 
Out-of-Statc 




31.4 % 
6.2 


38.5 % 
7.7 


41.4 % 

6.9 










Number of FTE Unfilled Public 
School Vacancies as of December 1: 
(includes Secondary Specialists) 






25.5 


17.3 


32.5 









Table 1, Continued 



ILLINOIS TEACHER SUPPLY AND DEMAND COMPARISONS AND PROJECTIONS 









Past Trends 






Illinois 
Projected 
Annual 


National 
Projected 
Growth 




1988 


1989 


1990 


1991 


1992 


1993 


Openings 


Rate 


K- 12 Specialists 

(Art, Music* Physical Education) 

Suoolv Trends 

Graduates from BHE- approved 
Baccalaureate Programs 


600 


623 


673 


656 


710 


582 






SBE Certification Completers 


2 


2 


2 


618 


796 


699 






Demand Trends 

Number of FTE Unfilled Public 
School Vacancies as of December 1: 
(Elementary Specialists only) 






154.0 


10,1 


44.6 








Special Education 

Supply Trends 

Graduates from BHE-approved 
Baccalaureate Programs 


475 


445 


479 


530 


622 


530 


400 


40 % 


SBE Certification Completers 


836 


820 


/ "TU 




1,377 


1,156 






Demand Trends 

New Hires of Beginning Teachers 
(Public Schools only) 


599 


569 


550 


608 










Percent of Graduates Who 
Reported Teaching Employment: 

In -State 
Out-of-State 




40.9 % 
6.2 


47.2 % 
6.8 


49.7 % 
4.9 










Number of FTE Unfilled Public 
School Vacancies as of December 1: 
(Baccalaureate-level Only) 






158.4 


111.1 


263.2 









Includes early childhood teachers (pre-Kindergarten and Kindergarten) 

Specialist certificate completers are included with secondary for fiscal years 1988 through 1990. 



Sources: BHE Degrees Conferred Surveys, 
SBE, Illinois Teacher Supply and Demand. 1988-89(Aug 1990); Illinois Teacher Supply and Demand: 1982-90 and 1990-91 (Oct 1992), 
SBE Entitlement Certificate Completers, Fiscal Years 1991, 1992, and 1993, 
Illinois Occupational Information Coordinating Committee, Illinois Occupational Employment, 1990-2005, and 
U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Outlook 1990-2005 



sciences at the secondary level is also increasing, while the supply of teachers prepared in history and 
social studies appears to exceed the number of available positions. Of particular concern is the 
number of secondary teachers being prepared for endorsement in such fields as geography, psychology, 
and sociology in which few high schools offer sufficient numbers of classes to warrant full-time 
teachers. Supply and demand for specialists in art, music, and physical education at the secondary 
level are in balance, but music, art, and physical education specialists at the elementary level are in 
increasing demand, as measured by the annual number of unfilled vacancies. Also in high demand 
are elementary school bilingual teachers in a wide number of languages. 

Unmet demand, based on past unfilled vacancies, is highest, and growing, for teachers in the 
special education categories of behavior disorders and learning disabilities and has recently grown for 
teachers of hearing-impaired children. The number of unfilled vacancies for teachers of children who 
are blind or visually impaired has slackened. Recent federal mandates to teach children in the least 
restrictive environment, known variously as inclusion or mainstreanring in regular classrooms, may 
dramatically change the demand picture for special education teachers in the future. Although the 
IOICC projections of average annual openings for special education teachers in Illinois are below 
recent trends both in supply and in new hires, the BLS projects a 40 percent national growth rate. 

These supply and demand data describe availability but not the quality of the teaching force. 
In America's Teachers: Profile of a Profession (May 1993), the U.S. Department of Education's 
National Center for Education Statistics (NCES) provided comparisons by state, using academic year 
1987 data. While individual data elements are no longer current, the relative positions among states 
are relevant The report indicated that, in academic year 1987, 47 percent of the 2.3 million full-time- 
equivalent public school teachers nationally held degrees above the baccalaureate. Although 89 
percent held regular teaching certificates in their assigned teaching field, 20 percent believed they were 
unqualified in the subjects they were teaching. Forty percent of school districts nationally at that time 
reported difficulty in finding qualified applicants to fill vacancies. Drawing data from this report, 
Table 2 compares Illinois with the six other largest states and with five neighboring states. While the 
proportion of Illinois teachers with degrees above the bachelor's exceeds the national average, the 
proportion is lower than proportions in New York, Pennsylvania, Indiana, and Kentucky. The 
proportion holding regular certificates in their assigned field is lower than the national average and 
lower than all comparison states except New York, California, and Florida. A slightly higher 
percentage of school districts in Illinois reported difficulty in finding qualified applicants to fill 
vacancies. The average starting salary for teachers in Illinois with a bachelor's degree and no 
experience was also lower in 1987 than the national average and lower than all comparison states 
except Missouri and Iowa. 

The State Board of Education follow-up information reported earlier in Table 1 indicated that 
fewer than 50 percent of the Illinois-prepared teachers find teaching positions in Illinois. Tables 3 
and 4 present follow-up information from the public universities' surveys of their baccalaureate 
graduates one year after graduation for the class of 1991 and five yean> after graduation for the class 
of 1988. The information on education-degree graduates presented in Table 3 indicates that nearly 
three-quarters of the full-time employed education majors in both years were employed in education- 
related occupations at the time they were surveyed. In New Teachers in the Job Market, 1991 Update 
(August 1993), NCES reported that 91 percent of the newly qualified teachers who earned bachelor's 
degrees in 1991 were employed within one year of graduating, with 73 percent employed full time, a 
percentage comparable to the employment rate in the Illinois public universities' follow-up study of 
the class of 1991. Table 3 also suggests that education majors who find full-time jobs in education 
tend to stay in Illinois at higher rates than do those who find jobs outside of education, at about 
80 percent compared with 50 percent, and that a higher proportion are employed full-time in 
education and employed full-time in education in Illinois five years after graduation than were so 
employed one year after graduation. 
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Table 4 presents information on survey respondents in both years who indicated they were 
employed full-time in education occupations regardless of major In both years, nearly 90 percent of 
those employed as full-time elementary and special education ceacners majored in education at the 
university from which they graduated, while fewer than half of those employed full time as secondary 
teachers were education majors. In addition, Table 4 shows that the vast majority of those employed 
full time as elementary, special education, or secondary teachers *re employed in schools. On the 
other hand, very few of the class of 1991 graduates and none of the class of 1988 graduates who 
reported full-time employment as child day care teachers are employed by schools. About a quarter 
of those employed in education are employed in positions other than classroom teaching. 

The supply and demand information examined in this section provides a mixed picture. On the 
one hand, past trends suggest that the supply of and demand for elementary teachers and for 
specialists in art, music, and physical education at the secondary level may be in balance. Demand 
appears to exceed supply for early childhood teachers; for elementary-level art, music, and physical 
education teachers and for bilingual teachers; for high school English as a second language, English, 
and science teachers; and f< r pecial education teachers, particularly for working with learning 
disabled, socially and emoticr ily disabled, and hearing impaired children and with children with 
multiple disabilities. Supply c *pean> to exceed demand in specialized areas in the social sciences in 
which few high schools offer a sufficient number of classes to necessitate hiring full-time teaches. 
On the other hand, final information on actual retirements during 1992-93 and 1993-94, which is not 
yet available, is expected to dramatically affect in-state teaching employment opportunities at least in 
the short term. Supply and demand trends at all levels warrant continued close monitoring. 

Public University Trends 

Table 5 summarizes information on the baccalaureate-level teacher certification completers by 
gender, by racial/ethnic group, and by certification type at the nine public university members of the 
American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education in fiscal years 1991, 1992, and 1993. Table 5 
shows that Illinois State University, which has a statewide mission and national reputation in 
education, continues to prepare the largest number of certified teachers in Illinois. Table 5 also shows 
that more than three-quarters of baccalaureate-level prepared teachers are women and 90 percent are 
white. The number of black and Hispanic teacher certification completers is small and appears to be 
declining, while the number of completers from other minority groups, which is also small, appears 
to be increasing slightly. By certification type, the proportion of early claldhood, secondary, and 
special education completers has increased in the past three years, while the number and proportion 
of elementary and K-12 specialist completers have declined. More detailed information on the 
number of completers by subject endorsement indicates that the number of completers has fluctuated 
from year to year. The trend, however, appears to be down for business education, technical and 
career education, and K-12 physical education specialists and up in the special education categories 
of behavior disorders and hearing impairments. 

Comparative Costs 

The Board of Higher Education annually collects unit cost and faculty assignment information 
from the public universities by discipline and level of instruction. No comparable information is 
available for private institutions. Tables 6 and 7 depict public university costs and faculty assignment 
data for fiscal years 1992 and 1993 for baccalaureate instruction in teacher preparation and all other 
education courses, respectively. Together, the tables show that courses offered at the baccalaureate 
level in education produced 340,T03 credit hours in fiscal year 1992 and 320,473 credit hours in fiscal 
year 1993, for an overall decline of six percent. In both years, baccalaureate credit hours in education 
accounted for eight percent of the total baccalaureate credit hours produced by the public universities. 
The majority (59 percent) of baccalaureate education credit hours generatel are at the upper-division 
level in teacher preparation programs, as shown on Table 6. 
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Table 4 

EDUCATION OCCUPATIONS OF FULL-TIME EMPLOYED RESPONDENTS 
BY MAJOR AND TYPE OF EMPLOYER 

Class of 1991 (One Year Later) Class of 1988 (Five Years Later) 



College/ College/ 



Occupation/Major 


School 


University 


Other 


Total 


School 


University 


Other 


Total 


Child Care/Day Care Teacher 


















Education 


4 


8 


40 


52 




1 


11 


12 


Liberal Arts/Humanities 






3 


3 






1 


1 


Science/Math 




1 


3 


4 










Social Sciences 


1 




11 


12 






2 


2 


Other 


3 


1 


28 


31 






9 


9 


Subtotal 


8 


10 


84 


103 




1 


23 


24 


Pre -School/Elementary Teacher 


















Education 


384 




26 


410 


381 




9 


390 


Liberal Arts/Humanities 


4 




3 


7 


11 






11 


Science/Math 


8 






8 


4 






4 


Social Sciences 


11 




1 


12 


8 






8 


Arts 


5 






5 


5 






5 


Other 


27 




6 


33 


20 




2 


22 


Subtotal 


439 




36 


475 


429 




11 


440 


Special Education Teacher 


















Education 


155 


5 


32 


192 


127 


2 


12 


141 


Health 


1 






1 


2 






2 


Liberal Arts/Humanities 


2 




1 


3 


1 






1 


Science/Math 


1 






1 


3 






3 


Social Sciences 


3 




1 


4 


4 




1 


5 


Arts 










1 






1 


Other 


7 


1 


2 


10 


2 




2 


4 


Subtotal 


169 


6 


36 


211 


140 


2 


15 


157 


Secondary or Vocational Teacher 


















Education 


103 




5 


108 


95 


2 


6 


103 


Agriculture 


2 






2 


4 






4 


Business 










6 




1 


7 


Liberal Arts/Humanities 


29 




5 


34 


35 




2 


37 


Science/Math 


44 






44 


43 






43 


Social Sciences 


9 




3 


12 


21 






21 


Arts 


6 




1 


7 


10 




1 


11 


Other 


9 


1 


2 


12 


5 




1 


6 


Subtotal 


202 


1 


16 


219 


219 


2 


11 


232 


Teacher Aide 


















Education 


39 




12 


51 


13 






13 


Liberal Arts/Humanities 


6 






6 


1 




1 


2 


Science/Math 


3 


1 




4 


1 






1 


Social Sciences 


4 


1 


2 


7 


1 






1 


Arts 


1 






1 


1 






1 


Other 


4 


1 


21 


26 


3 






3 


Subtotal 


57 


3 


35 


95 


20 




1 


21 


Other Education Occupations 


















Education 


37 


. 11 


31 


79 


23 


30 


30 


83 


Accounting/Business 




7 


4 


11 


1 


5 


3 


9 


Communication 




3 




3 


2 


4 


4 


10 


Engineering 






3 






i 
l 


i 
l 


z 


Engineering Tech 




1 


14 


15 


1 




3 


4 


Health and Nursing 






4 


4 


1 


5 


3 


9 


Liberal Arts/Humanities 


9 


13 


12 


34 




20 


7 


27 


Science/Math 


9 


8 


2 


19 


2 


10 


2 


14 


Social Sciences 


5 


14 


8 


27 


9 


17 


12 


38 


Arts 


3 


1 




4 


4 


2 




6 


Other 


6 


14 


74 


94 


7 


11 


10 


28 


Subtotal 


69 


72 


152 


293 


50 


105 


75 


230 


TOTAL 


944 


92 


359 


1,396 


858 


110 


136 


1404 



9 



Source: Public Universities* Follow-up Surveys of Baccalaureate Graduates 
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Table 6 shows that, between fiscal year 1992 and 1993, lower-division credit hours in teacher 
education declined by 7.6 percent and the number of staff-year faculty declined by 5.7 percent, 
resulting in an increase of 4.8 percent in total instructional costs per credit hour. At the upper- 
division level, credit hours declined by six percent and faculty staff-years declined by two percent, also 
resulting in a 4.8 percent increase in total instructional costs per credit hour. At the upper-division 
level, only Chicago State University increased both the number of credit hours and faculty staff-years 
while at the same time decreasing total instructional costs per credit hour. On the opposite end of 
the continuum, the University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign reduced the number of credit hours 
by 13.3 percent while increasing the faculty-staff years by 48.8 percent, thereby increasing the 
instructional cost per credit hour by 23.2 percent. The campus' total instructional costs per credit 
hour in fiscal year 1993 were only slightly higher than average, however. Eastern Illinois, Governors 
State, and Sangamon State Universities also reduced credit hours while increasing faculty staff-years, 
resulting in higher total instructional costs per credit hour, while the University of Illinois at Chicago's 
reduced credit hours and increased faculty staff years resulted in reduced total instructional costs per 
credit hour. On average, total instructional costs per credit hour for lower-division teacher education 
courses were slightly above the lower-division average for all fields in both years, while upper-division 
total instructional costs per credit hour in teacher education were slightly below the all-field average 
in both years. 

Table 7 reports credit hours, staff years, and instructional costs for all other baccalaureate 
education courses that were not directly attributable to any specific teacher preparation program in 
fiscal years 1992 and 1993. Such courses include, for example, instructional media, tests and 
measurements, and the social, historical, and philosophical foundations of education. Credit hours 
generated in these other education courses accounted for just over 20 percent of the total education 
credit hours in both years. At the lower- division level, the number of credit hours declined by 15.6 
percent, with a nearly corresponding decline in faculty staff years of 14.5 percent. Total instructional 
costs per credit hour increased by 19.3 percent, however. Although total instructional costs increased 
in eight of the nine universities offering courses in this category, the magnitude of the average 
increase is due to the sharp increase in total instructional costs reported by Southern Illinois 
University at Carbondale, which were nearly double the lower-division average in fiscal year 1993. 
Eastern Illinois University was the only university to increase both the number of credit hours and 
faculty staff-years in other lower-division education courses while decreasing total instructional costs 
per credit hour. 

At the upper-division level, the number of credit hours and faculty staff years in these other 
education courses declined slightly from fiscal year 1992 to 1993, while total instructional costs per 
credit hour increased. At Eastern Illinois University, Governors State University, Northeastern 
Illinois University, and Southern Illinois University at Carbondale both the number of credit hours 
and faculty staff-years decreased, while costs per credit hour increased by 15 percent or more. While 
Illinois State University reported the highest percentage cost per credit hour increase at 31.1 percent, 
the number of credit hours generated increased by 56.0 percent. Western Illinois University and 
Northern Illinois University both increased the number of credit hours in other upper-division 
education courses while decreasing faculty staff-years and costs per credit hour. 

A major factor driving the costs of teacher education programs is the need to provide students 
both pre-teaching and student teaching clinical experiences. In 1990, the staff surveyed the public 
universities on the costs associated with the provision of clinical experiences. The primary costs are 
for supervision both by university faculty members and advanced graduate students and by cooperating 
teachers within the schools. Typically, compensation is provided to supervising classroom teachers 
through contracts directly with a school or district or directly with individual teachers or through 
tuition waivers granted to teachers. The results of the survey indicated that, in fiscal year 1989, public 
universities placed a total of 40,103 students in schools, of which 33,481 students were participating 
in pre-teaching assignments, 4,682 students were student teaching, and 1,940 were graduate students 
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participating in practicums. The average cost per placement was $161.13, with a wide range from less 
than $10 per placement to $340 per placement in 1988-89. With the increasing emphasis on providing 
students hands-on practice in teaching, costs have also increased. An unintended consequence of the 
early retirement program has been the loss of many excellent experienced teachers who previously 
supervised teacher preparation candidates. 

Program Quality and Effectiveness 

Common measures of the quality and effectiveness of academic programs are the extent to 
which graduates obtain jobs, graduates 9 achievement on licensure or certification examinations 
required for employment, the satisfaction of graduates with their experience, the currency of the 
curriculum and instructional equipment and materials, the academic standards and support services 
maintained, and the qualifications and currency of the faculty. Information on many of these factors 
is not quantifiable and, therefore, not comparable from one university to another. Since Board of 
Higher Education data systems do not regularly collect information in these areas, the program review 
process was established to assure that qualitative information was regularly reviewed by campuses in 
order to improve academic programs. 

Employment patterns analyzed earlier in this report indicated that one year after graduation 
70 percent of public university education majors in the class of 1991, compared with 71 percent of all 
survey respondents in the class of 1991, were employed full time, with 72 percent of those employed 
full time employed in education-related occupations. Five years after graduation, higher numbers were 
both employed full time and employed in education-related occupations than were one year after 
graduation. This follow-up information suggests that Illinois public university teacher preparation 
programs are generally effective in achieving their purpose. 

As a result of the 1985 School Reform Act, the State Teacher Certification Board instituted a 
testing program for teacher certification effective in fiscal year 1989. Candidates for certification must 
pass tests in both basic skills (grammar, reading, writing, and mathematics) and in the subject area 
in which they wish to teach. Test scores are reviewed annually to assure that they are not 
systematically biased, and the testing program as a whole is currently undergoing an extensive fifth 
year review. Table 8 shows the total number of public university students tested during the first five 
years of testing, as well as the number and proportion of students who passed the basic skills and 
subject matter tests on the first attempt during this period. The table indicates that a high percentage 
of candidates passed the tests. 

Of primary interest in Table 8 is not the slight differences in passing rates among universities, 
but rather comparisons within universities of passing rates for minority students. Thus, Table 8 also 
shows the number of black and Hispanic teacher candidates who took and passed the tests by 
university attended. Since statistical comparisons for groups of 20 or less are distorted, institutional 
breakdowns were omitted when 20 or fewer students were tested. Discrepancies of 15 percentage 
points or more between the passing rates for minority students and the passing rates for all candidates 
tested suggest that minority candidates may have a qualitatively different experience than majority 
candidates. In six of the 12 public universities, the passing rate for black candidates is more than 
15 percentage points lower than the total passing rate on both the basic skills and subject matter tests. 
Discrepancies greater than 15 percentage points were posted by black candidates on both tests at 
Southern Illinois University at Edwardsville, Eastern Illinois University, Western Illinois University, 
Northeastern Illinois University, Southern Illinois University at Carbondale, and Illinois State 
University. Only two universities had passing rates more than 15 percentage points lower for Hispanic 
candidates: Southern Illinois University at Carbondale and Northeastern Illinois University. Since 
it enrolls the highest number of Hispanic candidates of all public universities, the differential scores 
at Northeastern Illinois University are of more concern. These differences suggest that the 
universities, as a whole, and teacher preparation programs, specifically, need to pay greater attention 
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to the campus, program, and clinical experience climate for minority students and to the support 
services provided for minority students and for underprepared students. 

Table 9 presents information on the satisfaction of public university education-degree graduates 
with their baccalaureate experience. Professional survey researchers indicate that a positive 
satisfaction rating of 85 percent or higher should be treated as unanimity, since, in their experience, 
5 percent of people surveyed are dissatisfied with everything at all times, 5 percent are dissatisfied with 
everything on the day in which they were surveyed, and 5 percent are dissatisfied with the particular 
subject of the survey on the day in which they were surveyed. Although the questions differed slightly 
on the two surveys, public university education majors in the classes of 1991 and 1988 were virtually 
unanimous in their satisfaction with their jobs, their majors, and the university they attended. 

High quality teacher preparation programs require a high level of commitment by the university 
as a whole. While the education faculty is primarily responsible for the quality of the teacher 
candidates' understanding of the learning process and child behavior and their competence in 
structuring curriculum and lessons, materials selection, and teaching strategies (that is, how to teach), 
faculty members from nearly every department across campus are responsible for the teaching 
candidates 9 general knowledge and specific understanding of the field in which they will teach (that 
is, what to teach). Thus, every university needs an effective mechanism for planning, coordinating, 
and evaluating the total teacher preparation program, including the structuring of the curriculum and 
courses within it, the selection and evaluation of the faculty members who teach the courses and 
supervise the clinical experiences of the students, and the selection, guidance, and assessment of 
individual teacher candidates. 

For the past decade, public schooling in the United States has been undergoing a 
transformation prompted first by the publication of A Nation At Risk in 1983 and given further 
impetus by the adoption of National Education Goals by former President Bush in concert with the 
nation's governors in 1989. Early isolated reform efforts are now coalescing into a systemic reform 
movement. At the national level, systemic reform is grounded in common goals for learning. To 
achieve these goals, disciplinary groups are in various stages of developing curriculum, teaching, and 
student performance standards, as well as assessment protocols for the evaluation of student 
achievement of them. Mathematics standards~Cfr rncwfam and Evaluation Standards for School 
Mathematics and Professional Standards for Teaching Mathematics-developed by the National Council 
of Teachers of Mathematics in 1989 and 1991, respectively, have already been implemented by many 
schools across the country. Drafts of standards for science, foreign languages, and the arts are 
expected this summer, with final geography and history standards projected for October 1994 and 
English by June 1995. Standards are also being developed in civics, economics, physical education, 
and social studies. The standards are expected to be incorporated into the National Assessment for 
Educational Progress, a national periodic testing program. Parallel processes have been established 
at the state and local school district levels. In Illinois, the State Goals for Learning, adopted by the 
State Board of Education in 1985, are the basis for the statewide Illinois Goal Assessment Program 
and the local school improvement plans that, in turn, are the cornerstones of the State Board of 
Education's new school recognition process. 

In addition to national and state educational goals, standards, and assessment programs, 
systemic reform is characterized by: (1) individual school-based management and shared decision 
making among administrators, teachers, parents, and community leaders in order to set priorities and 
allocate resources to address the learning needs of all children attending the school; (2) commitment 
to the philosophy that all children can learn if given ample opportunities; and (3) an emphasis on 
active, inquiry-based learning modes that integrate concepts and applications across subject matter and 
skills development. 
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Tabic 9 

SATISFACTION OF PUBLIC UNIVERSITY BACCALAUREATE EDUCATION GRADUATES 

Class of 1991 Class of 1988 

(One Year Later) (Five Years Later) 

Number of Education Majors Responding 1,858 1,218 

Percent Female 78 % 78 % 

Number Employed Full Time 1,299 1.019 

Percent Employed Full Time 70 % 84 % 

Number Enrolled Full Time 152 118 

Percent Enrolled Full Time 8 % 10 % 



Reported Satisfaction 

Percent Satisfied with Job 

Percent Agreeing Major Prepared 
Very Well/Adequately for Job 

Percent Rating Degree Adequate/ 
Very Adequate Career Preparation 

Percent Positive/Very Positive 
towards Major 

Percent Positive/Very Positive 
towards the University 



87 % 92 % 

88 % 

90 % 

91 % 92 % 

92% 96 % 



Source: Public Universities* Baccalaureate Graduate Follow-up Studies 
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Each of these aspects of school reform has implications for the preparation of new teachers, 
as well as for the continuing professional development of the existing teaching force. Teacher 
candidates need to understand the national and state goals for learning and the standards being 
developed in each of the areas in which they plan to teach; to be able to work with other teachers and 
administrators, parents, and the community in developing and implementing learning experiences 
effective for children from different cultural and economic backgrounds and with different entering 
abilities; and to understand how the subjects they plan to teach relate to other subjects and to the real 
world in order to integrate concepts and applications across the curriculum. 



Guidelines for reporting on campus program reviews are provided in the Resource Allocation 
and Management Program manual for public universities. In the reports submitted to the Board of 
Higher Education, universities are as&d to summarize key review findings and recommendations in 
the areas of student and occupational demand, centrality to mission, curricular breadth, success of 
graduates, costs, quality, and productivity. The purpose of this analysis is to identify any specific 
statewide issues that universities need also to address in their review summaries. The statewide issues 
to be addressed in campus reviews of baccalaureate teacher preparation programs are highlighted in 
this section. In their review reports submitted in July 1995, public universities should summarize their 
conclusions and actions taken to address each issue identified. 

Su pply and Demand 

Supply and demand for elementary teachers and for specialists in art, music, and physical 
education at the secondary level appear to balance, indicating no further capacity adjustments are 
needed in these fields. Supply and demand trends for early childhood teachers, particularly when the 
needs of private and government-sponsored child care facilities are included, suggest a need for 
continued moderate increases in capacity, either through the approval of additional programs or 
through increasing enrollments and completers in existing programs. The demand for music, art, and 
physical education specialists and for bilingual teachers in elementary schools is increasing, as is 
demand for English as a second language, English, and science teachers in secondary schools, 
indicating that capacity should also be expanded in these fields. Capacity in other secondary teaching 
fields should be monitored closely as a result of the expected increase in retirement in 1992-93 and 



Colleges and universities are encouraged to eliminate degree programs or certification options 
in fields too narrowly defined to warrant full-time employment in secondary schools. For example, 
consideration should be given to discontinuing teacher preparation programs in anthropology, 
sociology, psychology, and geography and replacing them with broader preparation in all of the social 
sciences/social studies. Similarly, broad-based preparation in the biological and physical sciences 
appears to lead to greater opportunities for employment than does a single major in earth science, 
astronomy, zoology, physiology, chemistry, or physics. 

The impact of federal legislation on the need for special education teachers also warrants close 
monitoring. Current demand, however, indicates that capacity should be increased in programs 
preparing teachers to work with learning disabled, socially and emotionally disabled, and hearing 
impaired children. There is also a growing need for teachers prepared across categories and to work 
with children with multiple disabilities. 

In their reviews of teacher preparation programs, the public universities are asked to examine their 
responses to changes in supply and demand and report on which programs, if any, are being expanded, 
reduced, or discontinued. 



Conclusions and Review Topics 



1993-94. 




These broad trends, however, mask a more pressing need: The need to increase the number 
of minority students entering the teaching profession at all levels. Currently, the proportion of 
minority baccalaureate-level candidates prepared for teacher certification by public universities is less 
than half of their proportion in the Illinois population and less than a third of their proportion among 
Illinois K-12 public school children. 

In May 1991, the Board of Higher Education endorsed a series of priorities for higher education 
in working with schools to improve teaching and learning, Priorities for School-College Partnerships. 
This report concluded that, in the area of teacher recruitment, priority should be given to (1) early 
identification of promising students to facilitate their transition from high school to college and to 
provide incentives for becoming teachers, (2) encouraging minority students to enter the teaching 
profession, (3) expanding opportunities for community college students to transfer to teacher 
preparation programs through program articulation and facilitating the transition of students, and (4) 
developing alternative routes to teacher certification in order to facilitate the entry of mid-career 
individuals into the teaching profession. 

In their reviews of teacher preparation programs, the public universities are asked to evaluate their 
earfy outreach programs, admissions processes, support services, and educational climates for recruiting, 
enrolling, and retaining tkvugh graduation minority teacher candidates, including transfers from community 
colleges. This review should culminate in adoption of specific steps to be taken to increase minority student 
participation and achievement. In addition, each public university is asked to evaluate its role in assisting 
individuals who wish to change careers to enter the teaching profession, especially in those fields in which 
teachers are in highest demand. 

Quality Issues 

Follow-up studies of baccalaureate graduates indicate that education majors are employed full 
time a year after graduation at about the same rate as all other baccalaureate graduates and that they 
are virtually unanimous in expressing satisfaction with their jobs, their major, and their university 
baccalaureate experiences. Since future teachers are prepared in nearly every college and department 
within a university, every university offering teacher preparation programs needs to vest authority for 
planning, coordinating, and evaluating its total teacher education program in a strong, campus-wide 
governance body. 

Recent national and state efforts to reform schooling suggest that future teachers need 
knowledge and skills that may not have been emphasized in teacher preparation programs in the past 
Priorities for School-College Partnerships (May 1991) identified the following priorities for teacher 
preparation programs: (1) the involvement of schools in the design, development, and evaluation of 
teacher preparation programs, (2) the provision to teacher candidates of opportunities to train in 
model schools, and (3) the preparation of prospective teachers for new roles and for teaching students 
with different learning styles, abilities, and backgrounds. 

In their reviews of teacher preparation programs, the public universities are asked to evaluate the 
effectiveness of the campus group responsible for the planning, coordination, and evaluation of the university i 
total teacher preparation program and the extent to which it manifests the university's commitment to the 
preparation of future teachers. Public universities are also asked to evaluate the extent to which: (1) teacher 
candidates are conversant with national and state goals for learning, the standards being developed in the 
fields in which they plan to teach, and methods for assessing student achievement of these standards; (2) all 
baccalaureate teacher candidates are afforded opportunities for clinical experiences in excellent schools; (3) 
schools used for student clinical placements are actual partners with the university in preparing prospective 
teachers; (4) teacher candidates are prepared to work together in teams and to involve patents in the 
education of their children; (5) teacher candidates at completion qf the program can empty active, inquiry- 
based tenting modes that integrate concepts and applications in such away as to engage students from 
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various ability levels and cultural backgrounds in their own learning; and (6) teacher candidates are facile 
in using computers and other technology in classroom teaching. 

State Policies and Processes 

Several issues identified in this analysis need to be addressed at the state level. During the 
coining year, the staffs of the Board of Higher Education and the State Board of Education, in 
conjunction with the Joint Education Committee, need to collaborate in examining their differing 
policies and processes for teacher certification, program approval and review, and professional 
accreditation to reduce conflicting demands, streamline processes as needed, and provide sufficient 
flexibility for higher education institutions to meet the often rapidly changing circumstances and 
expectations of elementary and secondary schools. Together, the staffs also need to collaborate in 
determining how best to foster school-college partnerships to improve teaching and learning at all 
levels, including how best to foster partnerships among schools and colleges/universities and with the 
private sector to improve school-to-work transitions. Finally, both staffs and the Joint Education 
Committee need to review the level of state support provided for teacher preparation and continuing 
professional development programs to assure that both the level and mix of support provided are 
adequate for preparing and developing tomorrow's teachers. 

Public universities and nonpublic colleges and universities offering teacher preparation programs 
are invited to participate in discussion of these state-level issues. 
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Item #5B 
July 12, 1994 



STATE OF ILLINOIS 
BOARD OF HIGHER EDUCATION 



REVIEW OF ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE PROGRAMS: 

STATEWIDE ANALYSIS 

By statute, the Board of Higher Education is responsible for periodically reviewing academic 
programs offered by all public colleges and universities and by some private colleges and universities. 
As part of the P*Q # P initiative, the state-level program review process for public university academic 
programs was revised in 1993-94. This revision calls for public universities to submit review? of 
similar programs in the same year within an eight-year review cycle and for the Board of H 7 .gher 
Education staff to identify issues to be addressed in a statewide analysis the year prior to the campus 
reviews. 

The first programs reviewed under this revised process were health professions 9 education 
programs. The statewide analysis, Policy Issues in Education for the Health Professions, was presented 
to the Board in May 1993, followed by the adoption of policy recommendations, Policy 
Recommendations for Health Professions' Education, in September 1993. Campus reviews of health 
professions 9 education programs were submitted to the Board as part of the annual Resource 
Allocation and Management Program (RAMP) in July 1994. The results of campus reviews of health 
professions 9 education programs will be reported to the Board in the fall, along with recommendations 
for any further program changes indicated. 

University program reviews to be completed in 1994-95 include baccalaureate programs in 
education, primarily teacher preparation programs, and academic programs at all levels in the fields 
of English language and literature and mathematics. The purpose of this report is to present a 
statewide analysis and to define issues in academic programs in English language and literature at all 
levels preparatory to the public universities 9 reviews during 1994-95. The English language and 
literature program area consists of general programs in English and in speech, as well as programs 
in such specialized fields as comparative literature and both creative and technical writing. The 
analysis is presented in three sections, with English programs at all three levels examined first, then 
speech programs at all three levels, and, finally, programs in other specialized fields. Each section 
examines trends in student enrollment and degrees conferred. The concluding section presents specific 
issues the universities are asked to address in their review reports submitted in July 1995. 

The September 1992 Board of Higher Education report, Statewide Analysis of the Productivity 
of Instructional Units at Public Universities, rated instructional programs using selected quantitative 
measures of enrollment, degree production, costs, and centrality across disciplines and degree levels 
at public universities. This analysis showed that baccalaureate English language and literature 
programs were characterized by high student demand, high degree production, high centrality, and low 
costs compared to all other bachelor's degree programs. Master's programs were characterized by low 
student demand, degree production, costs, and centrality compared to all other master's programs, 
while doctoral programs were characterized by moderate student demand, degree production, and 
centrality, but high costs, compared to all other doctoral programs. 

The November 1993 report, Priorities, Quality, and Productivity of Illinois Higher Education: 
Summary and Assessment for 1992-93 and Recommendations for 1993-94, indicated that one 
baccalaureate English language and literature program was eli ' lated and two master's programs were 
reduced in size. The report concluded that capacity in this f Jgram area should be maintained. 
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English 



All 12 public universities offer both bachelor's and master's programs in English, with five 
public universities offering doctoral programs, as well. Four of the doctoral programs are doctor of 
philosophy (Ph.D.) programs, while the program at Illinois State University is a Doctor of Arts (D.A.) 
program specifically designed to provide advanced education in the teaching of English. 

Table 1 provides five-year trends in fall enrollment and annual degrees conferred in English by 
the 12 public universities by degree level. As the table shows, baccalaureate enrollment increased an 
average of 18 percent from fall 1989 to fall 1993, while the annual number of degrees awarded grew 
by 30 percent from fiscal year 1989 to fiscal year 1993. Both enrollment and degrees completed, 
however, varied considerably from one university to another. The largest baccalaureate English 
programs were at the University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign, Illinois State University, and 
Northern Illinois University during this five-year period, while the highest percentage gain in 
enrollment was at Chicago State University at 80 percent The average completion ratio-that is, 
enrollment divided by degrees conferred--was 24 percent for all public universities combined, with a 
range from seven percent at Chicago State University to 31 percent at both Southern Illinois 
University at Carbondale and the University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign. 

Fall enrollment in master's degree programs in English grew by 29 percent from fall 1989 to 
fall 1993, while the number of degree completers increased by 36 percent from fiscal year 1989 to 
fiscal year 1993. Doctoral enrollment grew by 32 percent in this period, while the number of degrees 
conferred doubled. Taken together, the graduate programs in English were about one-third the size 
of the baccalaureate programs in 1993. 

Forty-one private colleges and universities offered baccalaureate degree programs in English 
during this five-year period, eight offered master's degree programs, and three offered doctoral 
programs. Table 2 presents trends in enrollments and degrees conferred in English at private colleges 
and universities. Fall enrollment in baccalaureate programs increased by five percent overall, with 
the largest programs offered by Loyola, DePaul, and Northwestern Universities, the University of 
Chicago, and Wheaton College. The program at Mundelein College, which merged with Loyola 
University during this period, is being phased out As was true with the public universities, the 
number of baccalaureate completers increased at a higher rate overall, at 27 percent, than the increase 
in fall enrollment. 

Master's degree enrollment in English increased by 54 percent from fall 1989 to fall 1993, while 
the number of master's degree graduates increased by 64 percent from fiscal year 1989 to fiscal year 
1993. Enrollment in the three doctoral programs in private universities increased by five percent, 
while the number of degrees conferred varied from year to year within each university. 

Student demand, thus, continues to be strong for academic programs in English at all three 
degree levels. No statewide capacity adjustments appear necessary at this time. 

Speech 

Nine public universities offered baccalaureate programs in speech during the period 19S9 to 
1993, although the program at Governors State University is being phased out. Eight public 
universities offered master's degree programs and two offered doctoral programs in speech during this 
period. In March 1994, the Board of Higher Education authorized the University of Illinois at 
Chicago to replace its combined baccalaureate program in communication and theatre and the 
combined master's program in communication and theatre with separate programs in each area at 
each level 
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Trends in enrollment and degrees conferred in speech by both public universities and private 
colleges and universities are presented on Table 3. At public universities, fall enrollment in speech 
at the bachelor's level declined by 28 percent, while the annual number of degrees conferred increased 
by six percent. The overall enrollment decline and increase in degrees conferred, however, masks 
considerable yearly variations within and among campuses. For example, at Northern Illinois 
University, foil 1989 enrollment was 294 while fall 1990 enrollment had increased to 893, nearly a 
three-fold increase. Fall enrollment dropped again to 317 in fall 1993, for a five-year gain of only 
eight percent For all public universities, the average ratio of degrees conferred to enrollment was 
40 percent Overall fall baccalaureate enrollment in speech at private colleges and universities 
increased by 47 percent from fall 1989 to fall 1993, although enrollment declined at 11 of the 17 
institutions that offered baccalaureate programs during this period. The number of degrees conferred 
by private colleges and universities increased by 63 percent In fell 1993, public universities enrolled 
71 percent of the bachelor's degree majors statewide, and, in fiscal year 1993, public universities 
awarded 79 percent of the bachelor's degrees conferred in speech. 

Public university fell enrollment at the master's level increased by 16 percent, with four 
universities gaining enrollment and four losing enrollment Only Northwestern University among 
private institutions offers master's degree programs in speech, with both programs-one of which is 
new-increasing enrollment. Enrollment increased in both public university doctoral programs in 
speech, but declined at Northwestern University. At the graduate level, the number of degrees 
conferred annually fluctuates from year to year at each campus, both public and private. At the 
master's level, the overall trend in degrees conferred is upward, while the trend in number of doctoral 
degrees conferred appears to be stable or declining. 

Specialized Programs 

Specialized programs in English language and literature include programs in comparative 
literatures and programs in writing, both creative and technical. Among the public universities, the 
University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign offers programs in comparative literature at all three 
levels and a bachelor's program in rhetoric and Illinois State University offers a master's program in 
writing. In the November 1993 report, Priorities, Quality, and Productivity of Illinois Higher Education: 
Summary and Assessment for 1992-93 and Recommendations for 1993-94, it was recommended that the 
University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign consider eliminating its bachelor's, master's, and doctoral 
degrees in comparative literature. Three private colleges and universities offer bachelor's degrees in 
comparative literature, three offer master's degrees, and two offer doctoral degrees. Seven private 
colleges and universities offered bachelor's degrees in writing during this period, with three offering 
master's degrees and one offering an advanced certificate program (that is, a certificate program 
beyond the master's degree). 

Table 4 provides enrollment and graduation information on the specialized programs at all three 
levels for both public universities and nonpublic colleges and universities. Statewide, enrollment 
increased in each type of program at each level from fell 1989 to fell 1993. Enrollment in master's 
degree programs in writing increased the most, with all three private college and university programs 
in this area having been initiated during this period. The number of baccalaureate degrees conferred 
in both comparative literature and in writing increased from fiscal year 1989 to fiscal year 1993, while, 
as with other graduate programs, the number of graduate degrees conferred varied from year to year 
by program and institution. The baccalaureate program in comparative literature at the University 
of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign is the smallest of the three university programs, but its graduate 
program ranks in size between the graduate programs at Northwestern University and the University 
of Chicago, when master's and doctoral enrollments are combined. 



Statewide Program Review Issues 

Guidelines for reporting on campus program reviews are provided in the Resource Allocation 
and Management Program (RAMP) manual for public universities. In the reports submitted to the 
Board of Higher Education, universities are asked to summarize key review findings and 
recommendations in the areas of student and occupational demand, centrality to mission, curncular 
breadth, success of graduates, costs, quality, and productivity. The purpose of this report is to identify 
additional specific statewide issues that universities should also address in their review summaries. 
The statewide issues to be addressed in campus reviews of programs in English, speech, and the 
specialized programs in the language and literature area are presented in this section. In their review 
reports submitted in July 1995, public universities should summarize their conclusions and actions 
taken to address each issue. 

Consistent with the statewide priority on improving undergraduate education, in their July 1995 
program review reports, the public universities are asked to identify the specific steps they have taken 
to strengthen courses in English composition and speech, as well as any other courses in these areas, 
that students complete in fulfillment of general education requirements. In addition, the universities 
are asked to review the adequacy of the course sequences in English and speech that are completed 
by students preparing for teacher certification to assure that graduates are competent in both 
knowledge of the disciplines and in commumcation skills. Due to the substantial decline in 
baccalaureate enrollment in speech among public universities, coupled with the increase in master's 
and doctoral enrollment, public universities are asked to report specifically on the job placement rates 
and patterns of speech graduates at all levels. Finally, due to the high student demand but 
consistently weak employment market for graduates of doctoral programs in the liberal arts, public 
universities should examine the placement of graduates from their doctoral programs in English, 
speech, and related areas, as well as the regions being served by the university, to determine if 
adjustments in capacity at the doctoral level are needed. 
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Item #5C 
July 12, 1994 

STATE OF ILLINOIS 
BOARD OF HIGHER EDUCATION 



REVIEW OF MATHEMATICS PROGRAMS: 
STATEWIDE ANALYSIS 

By statute, the Board of Higher Education is responsible for periodically reviewing academic 
programs offered by all public colleges and universities and by some private colleges and universities. 
As part of the P*Q*P initiative, the state-level program review process for public university academic 
programs was revised in 1993-94. This revision calls for public universities to submit reviews of 
similar programs in the same year within an eight-year review cycle and for the Board of Higher 
Education staff to identify issues to be addressed in a statewide analysis the year prior to the campus 
reviews. 

The first programs reviewed under this revised process were health professions' education 
programs. The statewide analysis, Policy Issues in Education for the Health Professions, was presented 
to the Board in May 1993, followed by the adoption of polity recommendations, Policy 
Recommendations for Health Professions' Education, in September 1993. Campus reviews of health 
professions* education programs were submitted to the Board as part of the annual Resource 
Allocation and Management Program (RAMP) in July 1994. The results of campus reviews of health 
professions' education programs will be reported to the Board in the fall, along with recommendations 
for any further program changes indicated. 

University program reviews to be completed in 1994-95 include baccalaureate programs in 
education, primarily teacher preparation programs, and academic programs at all levels in the fields 
of English language and literature and mathematics. The purpose of this report is to present a 
statewide analysis and to define issues in mathem tics programs at all levels preparatory to the public 
universities' reviews during 1994-95. The first section analyzes fall enrollment and annual degrees 
conferred at the bachelor's, master's, and doctoral levels. The concluding section presents specific 
issues the universities are asked to address in their mathematics program review reports submitted 
in July 1995. 

The September 1992 Board of Higher Education report, Statewide Analysis of the Productivity 
of Instructional Units at Public Universities, rated instructional programs using selected quantitative 
measures of enrollment, degree production, costs, and centraiity across disciplines and degree levels 
at public universities. That analysis showed that both bachelor's and master's degree programs in 
mathematics were characterized by low student demand, moderate degree completions and costs, and 
high centraiity. Doctoral mathematics programs were characterized by moderate student demand, low 
degree production, and high cost and centraiity. 

The November 1993 report, Priorities, Quality, and Productivity of Illinois Higher Education: 
Summary and Assessment for 1992-93 and Recommendations for 1993-94, documented that one 
program each at the bachelor's, master's, advanced certificate, and doctoral levels was eliminated. In 
addition, one baccalaureate and one master's program were reduced in size. The report also 
documented that high costs of programs in the field continued but that completion rates in graduate 
programs had improved. No further capacity adjustments in mathematics were recommended at that 
time. 



Primed on Recycled Pi 



Mathematics Enrollment and Degree Trends 



Eleven of the 12 public universities offered both bachelor's and master's programs in 
mathematics, and four public universities offered doctoral programs in mathematics between 1989 
and 1993. Table 1 presents recent trends in fall enrollment from Call 1989 to fall 1993 and in degrees 
conferred from fiscal year 1989 to fiscal year 1993 for public university mathematics programs at all 
three levels. Fall enrollment in bachelor's degree programs held steady overall, although seven 
universities increased and four decreased enrollment during this period. The number of annual 
degrees conferred declined slightly, by seven percent overall. 

Fall enrollment in master's programs increased by four percent overall, while the number of 
degrees conferred increased by 13 percent, although increases and declines varied among universities 
and from year to year. Doctoral enrollment increased at two public universities and declined at two 
public universities, resulting in an overall 19 percent decline. As with other doctoral programs, the 
annual number of degrees conferred varied from year to year, although the statewide trend appears 
to be in a positive direction. 

Forty-one private colleges and universities offered baccalaureate programs in mathematics 
between 1989 and 1993, seven offered master's degree programs, and three offered doctoral programs. 
Table 2 presents fall enrollment and degrees-conferred information for private colleges and 
universities that offered mathematics programs during this period. Overall, baccalaureate enrollment 
in private institution mathematics programs increased by 15 percent, and the number of degrees 
conferred increased by six percent from 1989 to 1993. Fall enrollment in master's programs increased 
by four percent in private institutions, the same percentage as in public universities, but the number 
of master's degrees conferred in mathematics by private institutions increased by 55 percent Doctoral 
enrollment declined, while the number of doctoral degrees conferred varied by year and university. 

Private colleges and universities enrolled 43 percent of the baccalaureate students in 
mathematics in fall 1993 and graduated 48 percent of the baccalaureate mathematics graduates in 
fiscal year 1993. On the other hand, public universities enrolled three-quarters of the mathematics 
graduate students in fall 1993 and conferred three-quarters of the graduate degrees in mathematics 
in fiscal year 1993. 

Table 3 shows enrollments in and graduates from both public and private university programs 
in applied mathematics, including statistics, at all three levels. Two public and two private universities 
offered baccalaureate programs in applied mathematics during this period, with one public and one 
private university each offering two such programs during the period. Fall baccalaureate enrollment 
held constant, while the number of annual degrees conferred declined between 1989 and 1993. 

Table 3 also shows that three public and four private universities offered master's programs in 
applied mathematics, again with one public and one private university each offering two master's 
programs. While the overall master's enrollment and the number of graduates were stable from 1989 
to 1993, four programs posted declines and five posted gains. Doctoral enrollment and the number 
of degrees awarded also remained essentially steady overall, with three universities offering programs. 

Statewide Program Review Issues 

Guidelines for reporting on campus program reviews are provided in the Resource Allocation 
and Management Program manual for public universities. In the reports submitted to the Board of 
Higher Education, universities are asked to summarize key review findings and recommendations in 
the areas of student and occupational demand, centrality to mission, curricular breadth, success of 
graduates, costs, quality, and productivity. The purpose of this analysis is to identify additional 
specific statewide issues that universities should also address in their program review summaries. The 
statewide issues to be addressed in campus reviews of mathematics programs are presented in this 

*8 



section. In their review reports submitted in July 1995, public universities should summarize their 
conclusions and actions taken to address each issue. 

Reports issued by the National Science Foundation, the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, the National Research Council, and mathematical societies such as the 
Mathematical Association of America have for the last several years called for improving the 
mathematical and quantitative literacy of the "average 11 U.S. citizen. At the elementary and secondary 
level, the National Council of Teachers of Mathematics was the first organization to tackle the 
development of mathematics content and teaching standards for schools. 

Consistent with the need identified by these organizations for higher levels of numeracy among 
all Americans and consistent with the state's priority on improving undergraduate education, in their 
July 1995 program review reports, the public universities are asked to identify the specific steps they 
have taken to strengthen the teaching of beginning mathematics courses, especially those courses that 
students complete in fulfillment of general education requirements and those courses required by 
various baccalaureate majors other than a major in mathematics. Public universities are asked 
specifically to evaluate the extent to which various innovations in teaching and learning methodologies 
and formats have been successful in improving the mathematical competence of different groups of 
students. 

In addition, the public universities are asked to evaluate the extent to which the course 
sequences required of students preparing for teacher certification are adequate in assuring that 
graduates are competent to teach mathematics according to the standards established by the National 
Council of Teachers of Mathematics. 

Although no capacity adjustments in mathematics or applied mathematics programs are 
indicated at this time, public universities are asked to report specifically on the job placement rates 
and employment patterns of mathematics graduates at all levels. 
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